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A Magazine of Verse 


JULY 1937 


TWO MORNINGS AND TWO EVENINGS 
PARIS, 7 A.M. 


I make a trip to each clock in the apartment: 

Some hands point histrionically one way 

And some point others, from the ignorant faces. 

Time is an Etoile ; hours diverge 

So much that days are journeys round their suburbs, 

Circles surrounding stars, overlapping circles. 

The short, half-tone scale of winter weathers 

Is a spread pigeon’s wing. 

Winter lives under a pigeon’s wing, a dead wing with damp 
feathers. 


Look down into the courtyard. All the houses 
Are built this way, with ornamental urns 

Set on the marsard roof-tops where the pigeons 
Take their walks. It is like introspection 

To stare inside, or retrospection, 

A star inside a rectangle, a recollection: 
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This hollow square could easily have been there 

— The childish snow-forts, built in flashier winters, 
Could have reached these proportions and been houses; 
The mighty snow-forts, four, five, stories high, 
Withstanding spring as sand-forts do the tide, 

Their walls, their shape, could not dissolve and die, 
Only be overlapping in a strong chain, only be stone, 
Be grayed and yellowed now like these. 


Where is the ammunition, the piled-up balls 
With the star-splintered hearts of ice ? 


This sky is no carrier-warrior-pigeon 

Escaping endless intersecting circles. 

It is a dead one, or the sky from which a dead one fell. 
The urns have caught his ashes or his feathers. 

When did the star dissolve, or was it captured 

By the sequence of squares and squares and circles, circles? 
Can the clocks say: is it there below 

About to tumble in snow. 


A MIRACLE FOR BREAKFAST 


“Miracles enable us to judge of 
doctrine, and doctrine enables us 


to judge of miracles.” 


At six o'clock we were waiting for coffee, 

Waiting for coffee and the charitable crumb 

That was going to be served from a certain balcony, 
— Like kings of old, or like a miracle. 
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Elizabeth Bishop 


It was still dark. One foot of the sun 
Steadied itself on a long ripple in the river. 


The first ferry of the day had just crossed the river. 
It was so cold we hoped the coffee 

Would be very hot, seeing that the sun 

Was not going to warm us; and that the crumb 
Would be a loaf each buttered, by a miracle. 

At seven a man stepped out on the balcony. 


He stood for a minute alone on the balcony 

Looking over our heads towards the river. 

A servant handed him the makings of the miracle, 
Consisting of one lone cup of coffee 

And one roll, which he proceeded to crumb, 

His head, so to speak, in the clouds — along with the sun. 


Was the man crazy? What under the sun 

Was he trying to do, up there on his balcony! 
Each man received one rather hard crumb, 
Which some flicked scornfully into the river, 
And, in a cup, one drop of the coffee. 

Some of us stood around, waiting for the miracle. 


I can tell what I saw next; it was not a miracle. 
A beautiful villa stood in the sun 

And from its doors came the smell of hot coffee. 
In front, a baroque white plaster balcony 
Added by birds, who nest along the river, 


— I saw it with one eye close to the crumb — 
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And galleries and marble chambers. My crumb 
My mansion, made for me by a miracle, 
Through ages, by insects, birds, and the river 
Working the stone. Every day, in the sun, 

At breakfast time I sit on my balcony 

With my feet up, and drink gallons of coffee. 


We licked up the crumb and swallowed the coffee. 
A window across the river caught the sun 


As if the miracle were working, on the wrong balcony. 


FROM THE COUNTRY TO THE CITY 


The long, long legs, 

League-boots of land, that carry the city nowhere, 
Nowhere; the lines 

That we drive on (the satin-stripes on harlequin’s 
Trousers, tights) ; 

His tough trunk dressed in tatters, scribbled over with 
Nonsensical signs ; 

His shadowy, tall dunce-cap ; and best of all his 
Shows and sights, 

His brain appears, throned in “fantastic triumph,” 
And shines through his hat 

With jewelled works at work at intermeshing crowns, 
Lamé with lights. 


As we approach, wickedest clown, your heart and head, 


We can see that 
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Elizabeth Bishop 


Glittering arrangement of your brain consists, now, 
Of mermaid-like, 

Seated, ravishing sirens, each waving her hand-mirror; 
And we start at 

Series of slight disturbances up in the telephone wires 
On the turnpike. 

Flocks of short, shining wires seem to be flying sidewise. 
Are they birds? 

They flash again. No. They are vibrations of the tuning-fork 
You hold and strike 

Against the mirror-frames, then draw for miles, your dreams, 
Out country-wards. 

We bring a message from the long black length of body: 
“Subside,” it begs and begs. 


SONG 


Summer is over upon the sea. 

The pleasure yacht, the social being, 

That danced on the endless polished floor, 
Stepped and side-stepped like Fred Astaire, 
Is gone, is gone, docked somewhere ashore. 


The friends have left, the sea is bare 
That was strewn with floating, fresh green weeds. 
Only the rusty-sided freighter 
Goes past the moon’s marketless craters 
And the stars are the only ships of pleasure. 
Elizabeth Bishop 
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LAND’S EDGE 


PROVINCETOWN, 1936 


Fat-pronged starfish, oyster-fed, 
That slow on spirit fingers slide ; 
Snails in fat blue folds that spread 
Purple feet below the tide ; 


Crabs that, humped in stolen homes, 
Fence from doors they cannot lock; 
Polyps budded pink like wombs 
Filamented to the rock; 


Sand-dabs sandside up in pools, 

That batlike slip the snatching hand ; 

Tiny mackerel trapped in twinkling schools ; 
The little silver eels that dive into the sand; 


Mussels with broken hinges, sea-crabs lopped 
Of legs, black razor-clams split double, dried 
Sea dollars, limpets chivied loose and dropped 
Like stranded dories rolling on their side 


— They lose their juice and stiffen in the sun: 


The tide that shrinks has shed them like a scurf; 
The tide that floods will stir with waves that stun 


Frail shapes that crush before the faintest surf. 
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PAST MIDNIGHT 


After writing, 

Reading late, 

Too tired and tense 

To take the author’s sense, 

My mind a metronome 

That keeps its proper beat, 

Always starting and alighting, 

I strive to mark as if it were my own 
The other’s pulse too stuttering and slow, 
To pull his periods straight, 

To stretch them tighter than the vibrant bow 
That speeds the arrow home. 


MORNING 


Dawns, dawns, that split with light 
These tight and tarnished streets, 
Dividing blinds drawn tight, 


Displaying livid sheets, 


You flood the window-ledge, 
But here in mind and heart 


Lights enter harder than the mason’s wedge 


That thrusts the rock apart. 


Edmund Wilson 


Edmund Wilson 
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TWO POEMS 
BLOOD AND SEASHELL 


My changing blood that hoards 
This constant sound of sea, 
That ranging in its course 
Keeps fleshless breath in me, 


Sings nothing till this shell — 
Wound for wave music — takes 
The radiant miracle 

Broadcast in ethered wakes 


Where vein scuds of the brine 

In salt thunder loom, 

Inundate the room. | 
The even roaring breaks 


Heavy; Atlantic storm | 
Piles on the eastern line, 
Topples with wind-whine, rips | 
The Narragansett calm. 


Or lying with laden fog 

Sea labors, a spent beast 

Whose dying, hallowed with horns, 
Clots the midnight’s breast ; 
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Or clear and easeful sprawls 
Under transfixed star surf 
And slowly with long urge 
Wells up the drowning walls 


That crumple into sea, 

Sway, loosed, and wash in suds’ 
Soft purr on granite coast 
Where, presently, the sun. 


Wave-length lies undialed 
Ear empty of my youth, 
Till joined: along that pulse 
My memory and my truth. 


AT LEAST ONE SPRING 


That freshet of March night air, a violence 
Inundating the hills till earth is filled 
Up to the sky, rends all in unseen torment: 


Torrent of black cloud and wet, waiting silence. 


Such swelling of space-walls — crack and boom, 
Wrench of torn timber, and city towers 
A leaning swept trellis terrible 


With no flowers: the cold returning waves 


Looming and falling through the opening air ; 
Opening air that steadily to morning 
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Undams the rising bulwarks of the sun 
Which on all wrack lays its enormous care. 


And Spring — morning of year — whose busy peace 
Out of the evil night, split for it, came — 

Come over us, over us if we have time, 

With that unspoken meaning promised us; 


Even though the seed hold always not only life, 
Bloom yet again; for all, at least one Spring. 


Winfield Townley Scott 
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CITY NIGHTFALL 


HOME 


Home, the perfect day and evening, the wind 
quiet in the trees, time a shy bird folded 
on a branch, no wars of the world to wage, 


peace: this is the meaning of the voyage. 


So he dreams of the impossible region 
beyond death, the subway train, the telescope, 
beyond the guile of smiling advertisements, 


the heavy oration of newspaper print; 


seeking a liberation and a meaning 
more than a subway strap for the weary body, 
more than the uncertainty of work and no work, 


and the earth unsteady beneath the feet and turning. 


He is a lost flyer in a blind wind; 
people come and go on a million errands, 
their eyes cold with emptiness, friendless altogether 


and circumstance crouched in the sky, a tiger. 


How far from the hearth of peace, how far from home 


where the smoke from the chimney climbs from a friendly 


flame — 
still seek in love, in that despairing embrace, 


in the last spasm, the mystery of peace. 
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So going home, and so again betrayed } not: 
by love, most lonely, most beaten in that failure, that 
returning always to the voice, the house, the hour — = 
and the nervous el rattling overhead. me 
( 
desc 
THE WISH vi 
ove 
Standing when day falls on Manhattan Bridge 
time ends in a sudden rush of darkness, the lights 
hang at the edge of the world. This moment is 
the static one we wished, the perfect marriage: W 
pale evening and pale water come together, “ 
the steamer rocked on the waves, the gull on the waves, ‘. 
land and sea quietly locked in love. ~ 
Opposites achieve the balance that is peace: I 
hot and cold clash no more, wet and dry; E 
the oppressing hand falls in penitence * 
on the worker’s shoulder, in this moment t 
immortal love. So in the half light of an unreal world M 
we almost are persuaded by death’s voice, 
the husky-voiced autumn wind persuading the leaves. \ 


BRIDGES 


Resting at evening on the forsaken pier 
we saw the bridges mounting the dark sky, 
a brave ascent. We felt peace then 
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not of mystery but the deep gladness 
that the hope was there. 


Nothing that factories meant could assail us 
or burnt wheatfields or the club 

descending. Our lives were like 

these bridges, making a path 

over this night of terror and despair. 


HISTORY 


What was the shadow on the sun? and looking up 
we saw the sudden headlines heavy under the sky ; 
they moved, broke ranks, swirled, and now a wave 
washed over us, engulfing the Brooklyn restaurant: 
The Italians have entered the last Ethiopian city. 


Ebbed ; and the quiet sunshine on the cutlery 
resumed the historic pathway of its life, 

the trolley car clanged its bell, the waitress 
came with the order, the radio wept again. 


When we looked at the cold clock on the wall, 


we saw it was the twentieth century. 


Robert Friend 


Robert Friend 
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TWO PRELUDES 


REVISIT 


I went again where April rains 

First woke the thew from youthful rest 
And wind first curved perplexing pains 
About my unsuspecting breast. 

Through restless broom I wandered round. 
I saw a young one stand and shiver, 

His careless clothes heaped on the ground 
But he, forgetful of the river. 
Youth-wildered eyes stared into space 

As though an aerial image there 
Weaved gaze with sunlight into lace 

For braiding weeds of young despair. 

He felt but failed to understand ; 

I understood and yearned to feel. 

Had zealous Time ceased on that sand 
When April winds began to steal 

About my form to intimate 

Desire, then I had been content 

Though such arrests predestinate 
Wonder forever. No lament 

For comprehension would ever fret 

My mind — when what remains unknown 
Can by no loss beget regret, 

Nor leave a shade when it is flown. 
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AT THE CLAVIER 


Do not regard young Tom unmotivated 
If his muscles and his music disagree ; 
The rhythms of them both are well related 


In intervals unheard by you or me. 


He sits phlegmatic at the keyboard 
His fingers crawling andantino; 
But a complement for every chord, 
Within his heart, beats allegretto. 


Do not laugh at his incongruous tears. 

He cannot know how much he conceals 
When unaware that subtle fears 

Make him express just half of what he feels. 


His heart so tender, predilection closed 

A loneliness about it as its need, 

For any crow will peck upon a heart exposed 
And men will crush it just to see it bleed. 


Do not ask: Wherefore springs your bliss? 
What have you said? He would not understand, 
Not knowing the mute periphrasis 

Between the red heart and the blue-veined hand. 


Harris Downey 


Harris Downey 
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LOUISIANA 


Since you and I do both appear 
and go like seasons of the year 





that change and are no longer here, 


but, silently as weed and rose, 
are taken where the year bestows 
its burials of silent snows, 


their shifting circumstances of sun 
wind rain bud bloom and seed undone 
they come and vanish one by one, 


then let my body’s altered pride 
impatient heart, ebbed tide by tide, 
affirm that love the years deride: 


Proud body that my love had taken 
unfleshed your soul, your eyes have shaken 
my soul awake as sleepers waken 


unburdened of worn solitude 
flesh singular and spirit nude 
ungarmented by you, accrued 


new seeds of time in season sped 
autumnal to your body’s bed, 
our resurrection of us dead 
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William Stephens 


whereby like flowers from the ground 
our buried selves arise unbound 
and breathe eternity around. 


William Stephens 


THE MAN IN MEDALS BLOWS A HORN 


The birds have learned to imitate 

the ping ping of bullets 

the children bark in the blue yards 

shadows of wire hum on the unplanted ground. 


In these nights 
our illusions, outfitted in gay 
duncecaps and gilded pleats, 
toddle across the starry air 
above the Olympic ice-festival 
making for the lake 


where 
against the red and yellow wheels 
that whizz, grow smaller, 
elaborate, whizz again, spell out 


in spark-showers a tyrant’s name 


they explode 
leaving the air hollow black 
and feverish with echoes. 
Harold Rosenberg 
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BY AN AVIARY 


Doves should build in branches green, 
Peacocks on shadowy lawns be seen: 
The duck that puffs her painted breast 
Below tall reeds should hide her nest: 
The little parrots, green and blue, 

In monkey woods should clamber through 
The branches of a tree that bears 
Blossoms of tincture bright as theirs: 
The coral-footed fantails’ note 

Should echo round a garden-cote : 
Flamingoes drill in stiff platoon 
Where tropic rivers take the moon. 

If every bird beneath the blue 

In crystal air imprisoned flew, 

Still on the fabled incense tree 

Might men that deathless Phoenix see. 


THE BLACKTHORN 


Of all the flowers that fade there is no flower 

Of grace like those white buds along the spears 
Of blackthorn trees, in that first springtide hour 
While the world’s wrong is still too cold for tears: 
Behind us now mid-winter months lie grey, 
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Michal Thorn 


The fields without one daisy still, the night 
Still treading close upon the starven day: 

The sun, misliking, cheats us of his light 

And we pace carefully, like men grown old 
Without their children, down the stony ways: 
We chide the season, curse the pinching cold 


Of wind-borne hailstones, and our loveless days: 





Then break those buds along the bitter thorn, 


As on the night’s dead branches buds the flower of dawn. 


POSSESSIONS 


The lark sprang up to praise the sun, 
And sowed his joy around, 

The school-boy snared him with a gin. 
And caged him safe and sound. 

The corn was laughing in the air 

And shining to the light, 

The reaper laid it with the ground 
And bore it home at night. 





The child’s bare feet went dancing free 
3eneath the dancing rain, 
The mother called him to her knee 


‘To make him hers again. 
The traveller, seeing them, was blest, 


3ut empty-handed turned to rest. 


Michal Thorn 
[199]. 
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VI ET ARMIS 


Battle-Horses 


Hail to the valiant horses, loyal heroes, 
Unheralded through centuries, their names 
Unwritten on the cross-white fields of nations, 
Asking no glory, making of man no claims, 


Their wills the master-wills that urge them on, 
As one by one a flashing column rages! 

Noble defenders! Drums, be still to hear! — 
Invisible hooves are charging down the ages! 


Beautiful conscripts for the cause they follow, 
Blindly they spill their blood in dark morasses, 

Or plunge, obedient even unto torture, 

And shake the roads and storm the mountain-passes. 


Ah! do they ever, in a battle’s Lull, 

Whinny in sweet remembrance of content, 
Dreaming a dream of distant quiet pastures, 
Of nibbling clover, free and indolent? 


Steadfast and fiery, they go champing onward, 
Marking defeat or victory on Time’s pages. 
Noble defenders! Men, do you not hear? 
Invisible hooves are charging down the ages! 





Agnes Lee 
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THE SECRET FLAME 


WHO SHALL ESCAPE THE LORD? 


If he be agile and alert 
A man may baffle many a hurt, 
If he be merry and aware 





A man shall mock at many a snare. 


But though he guard his continence 
From siege without and hot offense, 
Though he be shrewd to save his skin, 
How shall he quit the foe within? 


For no more shall escape a man 

From this assault than fly he can 

By any sudden turn or twist 

The bright blood pounding in his wrist. 


He still shall carry on his flight, 


Unrecognized, his piteous plight 





Within the core, without a name, 
The ineradicable flame. 


LOVE SONG 


The skies are falling and poised in their fall, 
The earth is riven beneath our feet, 
The stars like birds with lost, shrill call 


Swirl in the air where thunders beat. 
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The sea is swelling, the somber tide, 
Darkly arisen, towers above 

Our tiny heads, and the light has died. 
Here is the foothold and crevice of love. 


The mad earth plunges through the night 
But we lie still in a small still place 

Here in the core of the furious flight, 
Body to body and face to face. 


THE FAITHFUL 


Men acquiesce in what is not their choice. 
Watching the undesired twilight fall 

They mend the lamp and fire and recall 
The morning sun and raise no useless voice. 
At the first snowflake on the hostile air 
Their hearts accept the cold, desiring 

The promised summer of senescent spring. 
They pass the graveyard, going to the fair 
And think that they prefer the carousel ; 
But so did others, without great effect. 
Shall these, delivered from the hopeless sod 
Turn in the certitude that all is well 

From the past shadow they could not reject, 
Lifting their hopeful eyes in search of God? 
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Josephine Jacobsen 
CAPRICE 


The grainy earth is black and cool 
Where her foot stops before the pool, 
The moonlight, where the trees are thin, 


Touches her skin. 


At her first step the waters seize 

Her warm white feet, then her white knees: 
She stays to watch them waver till 

The ripples still. 


Now silently and without haste 
The waters close about her waist 
And from her flicking fingertip 
The cold drops drip. 


She scans the length to the far side, 
Wishes the little pool were wide: 
The water meets and meeting, rests 


On her bright breasts. 


Josephine Jacobsen 
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SEQUOIAN NOTES 


MEMORIES 


You remember, Big Tree, the year of the hurricane — 
in smoothed limb-stubs you remember it. 

(The books remember it too 

in a man named Washington 

who is dead.) 


You remember, Big Tree, the year of the changing 
sun spots 

and the shattering spears of fire — 

in your split triumphant head you remember it. 

(The books remember it too 

in a man named Columbus 


who is dead. ) 


You remember, Big Tree, the year of the bellowing fire 


when you were young — 

in your hidden bold black heart you remember it. 
(The books remember it too 

in a man named Christ 


who is dead.) 


LAYING ON OF HANDS 


I go through the great woods slowly, 
eyes at last on the ground. 

With these so mortal hands 

I touch the heads of young giants, 
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blessing them against wind and fire and lightning. 
The heads I touch may stand among the clouds 
when I am dust four thousand years. 


...+ What is this airless wind 
that burns through tree and priest? 


John Russell McCarthy 


STEEDS 


My father drives motor and aeroplane — 
His father fearlessly 

Drove wild horses, and Grandfather’s father 
Harnessed the winds of the sea. 


It’s good to turn a wheel and drive 
Quick miles to anywhere. 

It’s a strange thing and a charming thing 
To be a bird in the air. 


But I envy Grandfather now and then. 
Though he could not drive so fast, 

He knew as a friend every horse he owned 
And loved them all till the last. 


And I envy Grandfather’s father, 

The god of my father’s tales, 

The long calm days and the quick bright storms 
On the sea, with the wind in his sails. 


Marjorie Knapp 
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FORFEITS 


On the clear afternoons that were not too cold, 
We played at marbles in the dooryard there 
Before the house. Your childish face was old 
With indescribable cunning, your thick hair 
Sandy and coarse, fell over your freckled nose 
With the dry look of hair in winter weather ; 
Your hands were chapped and red with cold, your toe 
Taut in your shoes, your thin lips pressed together, 
As I recall you, bent to that crooked ring 
Scattering the colored marbles in the center. 
Often you took my agates, everything 
Including the painful forfeit — the sharp sting 
Of that hard thumping on my knuckles, sore 
With many punishments, is with me still . . . 
One day I cried with fear, and forthwith then 
Was lost in a country you could never enter. 
You scuffed the ground with your shoes, your eyes looked 
down, 
You dropped your winnings at my feet, and when 
I turned I saw you trudging up the hill 
Doggedly whistling toward the dusky town. 
Gilbert Maxwell 
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MANY VOICES 


REMEMBERING ATLAS 


Our eyes, abandoned to the night, 
Have seen its wide uneasiness 
Sustain the moon; we do not guess 
What carnal influence of time 
Opens the sky like a caress. 


Shuddering from the heart’s clear shell 

The waves of adoration rise, 

Drift through the blood, and like a bell 
truck in a peerless monotone, 

Meurn from the temple of the skies. 


So to the pendulous hour we cling, 
While the ineluctable stars 

Float their elusive vapors down 
To screen our perishable eyes 
Within the smoke of avatars. 


But a moment, swift, electrical, 
Can annihilate delight 

And seal the sober reticule 

Of the slow and valvular heart — 
And all the brain go dry and white. 


O, when the hour falls, and time 
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No longer mystical becomes 

A mortal and perverse event, 
We shall abide in madness, numb 
Beneath the pillared firmament. 


THE WIDE DAY 


The wide day bubbles from the sun; 

The air is white ; the hour round. 

One cannot dream of this day done 

And slow dark creeping from the ground. 


So high the heat, so long the grass, 
So deep and languorous the dust, 
One cannot dream this day will pass 
As all days must. 


THE LOVELY CHILDREN 


They shall go, with their warm faces, 
The shining and resolute ones, 

Down in the leafy darkness ; 

They shall be with the cool stones 
While slowly defiling above them 
Step the inscrutable suns. 









































Roberta Holloway 


INVITATION TO MANY VOICES 


O what has tuned my ear 

That far away I hear 

The chanting and profound 
Voices of the ground? 

What ecstasy, what grief 
Summons the falling leaf? 

Lost from the night-world, I 
Am hushed from the bell of sky, 
By shelter am hemmed round 
From the adoring ground. 

O stars, proclaim a war! 

Let noise unseal my ear 

Until its hearing reach 

An ultimate of speech — 

That night, now low, now loud, 
Cup me in ground and cloud 
And all the death-host sing 

The clamor of this thing. 
Roberta Holloway 
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POET AS FUNNY MAN 


TEPHEN LEACOCK, the Walter Lippmann of comic 
letters, has worked over-time supplying the American 
market for whimsical prose mockery. F.P.A., the successor 
of our first columnist poet, Eugene Field, has become the 
Edgar Guest of sophisticates. Arthur Guiterman is the 
master of a guild whose patron saint he reveals to us, 
Qwertyuiop, the typewriter: 
I feed her sheets of paper. 
And she rhymes me things like this. 
Their complete works! combined amount to a small library 
and testify to generation-long industry — the industry of the 
vice of sloth, that spiritual sloth whose theologic name is 
melancholy, a different matter from that melancholy which 
the great romantics whom Leonard Bacon follows made their 
virtue. Bacon is the only one of the lot who has got the 
better of English metrics; though a P.B.K. laureate, he is 
no columnist, no comic hack, but a poet who can not only 
parody but be parodied. 


1Hellemenis of Hickonomics; in Hiccoughs of Verse Done in our 
Social Planning Mill, by Stephen Leacock. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Melancholy Lute; Selected Songs of Thirty Years, by Franklin 
P. Adams. Viking Press. 


Death and General Putnam; and 101 Other Poems, by Arthur 
Guiterman. E. P, Dutton & Co. 


Gaily The Troubadour, by Arthur Guiterman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The Goose on the Capitol, by Leonard Bacon. Harper & Bros. 
Rhyme and Punishment, by Leonard Bacon. Farrar & Rinehart. 
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Leacock waited fifteen years to find a publisher for his 
first famous nonsense book. So, also, fifteen years ahead of 
time, did he set down in The Unsolved Problem of Social 
Justice the argument of Roosevelt’s New Deal and of his 
own Hellements of Hickonomics. He teaches that Socialism 
will not work — double-entry bookkeeping will ruin it. He 
is a Fabian Socialist, that is to say a true conservative. Only 
a student of his Political Economy could be convinced that 
his satiric-sounding lines to Adam Smith’s ghost are meant 
seriously : 


How can you venture to look in the face 
Of an honest fellow like Stuart Chase? 
How can you dare to be blocking the way 
Of an Enterprise such as the N.R.A.! 


He has some mastery of prose, but in verse he makes so 
many silly assertions and omissions that the prose Preface 
and Appendix of this book overbalance and contradict the 
poetry. Like Shaw, he is unable to grasp on any tangible 
resolution of capitalist contradictions. His paradoxes are 
brilliant but not luminous. The mainspring of his humor is 
crudely fashioned and never jumps to the wise fun of Ken- 
neth Burke’s Permanence and Change. 

Were F.P.A. less concerned to be correct, he could be 
funnier. His preposterous Strange Cases have the American 
tang. For instance, among other wonders he told us how 
when a beauty is drowning before the eyes of two men, 
one of whom can swim, it is the swimmer who saves her! 
But F.P.A. has cast the Strange Cases all out along with 
almost everything of character in his thirty-year-long book- 
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shelf and has kept, together with the vulgar-materialist 
Connecticut Bucolics, only those pieces which blend with 
his jocose translations from Horace. These are as little com- 
parable to Horace Gregory’s translations of Catullus as 
F.P.A. is ill fit to scoff down the art of Amy Lowell. 

There was a nickel beneath the foot during his vicious 
attack on free verse. Regular technique has been his only 
stock in trade ever since he wrote in 1902: 


Concede this, harsh critic, I pray, 

That though my idea is weak, 

When e’er the French forms I essay 

You'll find me precise in technique. 
However: 

Technique. The very word is like the shriek 

Of outraged art. It is the idiot name 

Given to effort by those who are too weak, 

Too weary or too dull to play the game. 

The mighty have no theory of technique, 

But leave it to the blind, the halt, the lame, 

“Mental non-combatants” and paralytics, 

Second story men of letters and small critics. 


Thus says Bacon, who has served time with the French 
forms himself, in his masterpiece of Spenserian stanzaic 
form, PH.D’s. 

No one more deftly than Guiterman packs just what 
he has to say into couplets and quatrains. But although 
he has written a lot, he has not a lot to say. He was all 
for a bigger army in 1919 and for a smaller Ku-Klux 
Klan — as though it mattered which! Like the hack ele- 
gants of Poe’s New York, he writes not what he is taken 
with so much as what he thinks will take. But his uncol- 
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lected Rhymed Reviews are the antithesis of his philosophy: 


And if we still press forward 


What need to 


Knowledge of the fact 


in Death and General Putnam strikes the surprising level 


of competence maintained 


poetry society will save future social historians centuries 
of research. His Gaily The Troubadour, particularly the 
section dedicated to Dorothy Canfield Fisher, is worth a 


place on shelves where L 


have slipped behind best-sellers. 
The guild of Qwertyuiop shows a decadence in our hu- 


mor (despite the rise of 


day of Mark Twain. Comic poetry consists in household 


verse, parody and satire, 


the household; good par 
good satire requires common morality. Our age is mean 
in these requirements. Our household poets lack house- 
holds. Noyes, Milne, Millay, and Housman, even Benét, 
Lindsay and Sandburg, cannot fully serve parodists in- 
stead of the great Victorians, and the great Victorians are 
worn thin for parody. The same disparity which denies 
us household laureates withholds from our satirists — ex- 
cept the “decadent” E. E. 
moral growth. Fame will require of modern clowns even 
greater genius than it requires of tragedians. But our clowns 


old and young are resigned to better-than-thou, what-fools- 


these-mortals-be whimsey. 


Poet as Funny Man 


know the goal? 


that the “really fine” collection 


as a means by any metropolitan 


ongfellow, Holmes, and Lowell 


sexual freedom) since the hey- 


Good household verse requires 
ody requires popular laureates; 


Cummings — full measure of 


As Guiterman puts it: 
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Still the human species blunders 
On. And why? One often wonders. 


Moral values in this disintegrating age must be the re- 
creations of genius twice born and gifted to grow in grace. 
Such high requirement for comic poets may at first thought 
seem preposterous or facetious, but consideration of the 
Gargantuas, Brobdingnagians, Jabberwocks, and Snarks of 
literature, or of comic elements, whether organic or in- 
organic, in Dante, Shakespeare, and Blake, show that it is 
neither preposterous nor facetious. All art is entertain- 
ment. A poet who cannot fuse humor in his serious work 
is denied the grand manner, and a comedian who has not 
high seriousness in his entertainment flops. This is the 
clown’s single-minded morality. 

Leonard Bacon in Animula Vagula and Quincebald has 
given symbolic and straightforward accounts of his second 
birth. The World War knocked a deal of chivalric rub- 
bish out of him, and this aryan nordic and Hun-hater now 
hates and baits Fascist reaction with such strength and 
skill that it were invidious to ask him to keep moving be- 
yond Anti-Fascism. 

He is against Hearst and for the Scottsboro boys, but, 
though he is not sold on Blum and Roosevelt, he looks for 
a Third Party “between Morgan and Morgenthau,” and 
he is just as much against Marxism as against “commu- 
nism.” His strange amalgam of antipathies and enthusiasms 
is held together with simplicity of passion, confusion of 
mind, and shrewd sense. The result is an art which rises 
above its general type, grandiose but coarse with big clash- 
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Poet as Funny Man 


ing jumps in thought and rhyme, and with too little of 
such delicate delight as his “piebald sycamores.” His taste 
is as erratic as his politics. Although he prefers Frost to 
Robinson, yet he prefers Brooke and Kipling to Auden 
and Spender, while following all four. No purification in 
taste alone would cause him to drop his men’s-club-dinner 
affectations. Like all the well-bred of his generation he 
is too insistent upon his manliness. As with the painter, 
Waldo Pierce, one forever says of him that only but for 
this or that he would be really good, until (as when one 
views the recent Pierce show at the Andover Academy) 
on re-reading Bacon’s dozen volumes since his masterpiece 
one sees—an honest person, an artist with moral man- 
hood, who ranks with Cummings, Burke, and Gregory 
among the keen minds of our time. He is a true funny 
man. John Wheelwright 


THE TEST OF MATURITY 
Year ’48 I was immersed in Greek, 
There at McKendree College, Illinois, 
Poring on Homer day and night. What for? 
Just for ecstasy. Is Spring to seek? 
So then is Homer .. . 


This unpromising beginning of Mr. Master’s latest poetic 
work! has an effect as startlingly prosaic, in its context of 
poetic intentions, as does the bald, nasal speech of the most 
graceless cartooned mid-Western American in a film listened 


1The Golden Fleece of California, by Edgar Lee Masters. Farrar 
& Rinehart. 
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to in England after a long unbroken experience of the culti- 
vated English voice and diction. Indeed the above quotation 
is, for me, reminiscent of the rhyming of the local poet whose 
verses sometimes appeared in a newspaper in the small town 
in Tennessee where I was reared. 

If one is able to overcome the initial discouragement, and 
read on, it may be conceded that a degree of genuine dignity 
is attained in the spare treatment of a picturesque theme, 
though passages distinguished in themselves are infrequent. 
We have had — some of us have written — novels frankly 
under a cinematographic influence; The Golden Fleece of 
California is cinematographic poetry. For, strangely, it is 
poetry, though its content-value seems strictly limited to 
qualities so obvious that they would lend themselves’ to film 
conveyance and little be lost. Here Mr. Masters, though 
he writes with some power of effect and with economy, is 
never at any point either below or above what is well within 
the grasp of the adolescent mind representative of a large 
section of our “movie” public. His vision of the American 
epic of gold, though he shows taste in the method of his 
narrative, reveals as it develops no significance which would 
not be within the compass of Cecil de Mille, who has no taste 
whatever and the utmost contempt for everything but mag- 
nificence. 

In other words, Mr. Masters, paradoxically a figure really 
important in American letters, is spiritually immature — as 
immature as is, still, a major portion of the citizenry of our 
country. There is something in him typical of a generation 
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— something typical of several generations — not yet dis- 
involved from the pioneering phase of our culture. I would 
not, for example, be surprised to learn that he was, actually, 
exceedingly erudite in certain fields of academic lore; yet 
the impression he produces with classical allusions intended 
to enhance his story is that he is still like a school-boy thrilled 
by aspects of the past excitingly new to himself but plati- 
tudinously familiar to his elders. This comment on a long- 
established writer may sound over-harsh and impertinent; 
and it is only just to add that, though spiritual adolescence 
persistent in a man whose works have been available in print 
for many years is a very grave fault, even such a fault carries 
a complementary virtue. Though his poem never glows sen- 
suously, and does not achieve significance on the plane of 
intellect where maturity ought to exhibit its single advantage 
over youth, it is his very spiritual backwardness which leaves 
him responsive to the physical zest that produces adven- 
turous living. 

He is not the first poet to exploit the drama of deluded 
migrants daring the sumptuous, terrible West for the sake 
of fortune. Frank Ernest Hill’s Westward Star was a sim- 
ilar performance, executed with far more lyric resource. Yet 
Mr. Masters (who may owe something, or may owe nothing, 
to the previous treatment) feels the scene with his own au- 
thentic imagining of its detail. At times his narrative is 
vividly simple in its projection of sensational events. But 


these are nowhere profoundly interpreted, and his final com- 


ment on his material: 
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. .. there still remain the peaks 
Of better life to gain... 
is so very trite it is scarcely illuminating. 

It may well seem to Mr. Masters that envy of the praise 
exclusively bestowed without stint on The Spoon River An- 
thology, which made an indelible effect on the minds of 
people religiously responsive to advertising, has earned him 
a curse of inattention for all he has written since. The Spoon 
River Anthology was really notable as the dramatic assem- 
bling of epically suggestive indigenous material. After its 
publication, however, he remained too easily satisfied when 
he could bring together the encyclopedic ingredients of a 
spectacle. His rationalizations, often implied, show resigna- 
tion (where he attains it) no more than contentment with 
the obvious. He has refused to establish his intelligence in 
a direct contact with his own deeper experiencing of life, 
and has developed, in consequence, a dry repression without 
portent. The mills of the gods have not been allowed to 
work in his own being; or if they have done so unavoidably 
he has ignored it. On that account, he often mistakes a 
preliminary, conceptive stage in creative effort for full inter- 
pretive conclusion. This is a pity, for it has prevented the 
expansion of talented instincts — instincts still quick in him. 
Through an esthetic equivalent for moral cowardice, he 
seems to resist discarding that shallowness of extroversion 
most congenial to our men of action, and thus re-discovering 
in himself those deeper meanings of experience by which he 
might do justice to his own art. The English, determined 
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The Test of Maturity 


on a similar escape, are saved from themselves by the emo- 
tional hyperesthesia they inevitably develop; it is tragic that 
an American who promised as much as Mr. Masters did, 
accepts the Peter Pan role that we, nationally, demand of 
our intellectuals, when for him there is plainly another 
aspect of things, unspoken and still imbuing him with bit- 
terness. Evelyn Scott 


A POET, AND HIS LIFE 


It is a little more than five years since Hart Crane at 
the age of thirty-two, after a complicated series of personal 
frustrations and disasters, jumped from the deck of the 
Orizaba, bound from Vera Cruz to New York, into the 
Caribbean where his body, diffused into those elements, 
has enriched imaginatively one more portion of the earth. 
Whether Crane was as great a poet as Mr. Philip Horton? 
thinks he was, whether Mr. Horton is right or wrong in 
his judgment of Crane’s character and work, no writer 
who has studied without vanity the poetry of Hart Crane 
can come to any conclusion but this: that Crane brought 
into the poetry of our time a quality hitherto unknown, 
that he has made obligatory a new evaluation of his im- 
mediate predecessors, and that like Poe he will doubtless 
influence several generations of his successors, perhaps — 
again like Poe — out of all proportion to his intrinsic value. 


lHart Crane: The Life of an American Poet, by Philip Horton. 
W. W. Norton & Co. 
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This, I think, would be enough, if there were nothing 
else, to establish, five years after his death, Crane’s impor- 
tance; and it is thus that Mr. Horton establishes it in a 
remarkably sound and able biography. I can think of no 
other poet who has been so fortunate as Crane in his first 
biographer. Mr. Horton has sifted a vast amount of evi- 
dence, and with great skill he has told the entire harassing 
story of Hart Crane. With perfect tact he has told it 
without offense to Crane’s friends —no trifling achieve- 
ment, for one of the most difficult traits of Crane’s char- 
acter was his genius for goading his friends into retaliatory 
behavior as violent and humiliating as his own. Yet a 
reading of the whole book gives one the distinct impres- 
sion that Mr. Horton is not actually sparing anybody, 
least of all his subject, whose hair-raising and heart-rend- 
ing history he tracks down judiciously yet remorselessly. 

This is not the place to tell that story again, however, 
briefly: I doubt if in its main outlines it will ever be told 
better than Mr. Horton has told it; and I think it is fair 
to warn future biographers that Mr. Horton, who never 
saw Crane, convinces at least one person, who knew him 
well, of a complete and fundamental understanding of 
Crane’s character. 

Aside from the critical phase of Mr. Horton’s work 
there is the ordinary problem of all biography, and I think 
that Mr. Horton has dealt with this problem more search- 
ingly than with the critical evaluations of Crane’s work. 
Why did Crane behave as he did? Mr. Horton has re- 
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fused to see in Crane’s pathetic career a Horrible Example of 
the hostility of capitalist society to the arts, though this 
indeed is part of the story; he takes issue with those com- 
mentators who at the time of Crane’s death saw in it the 
whole story. Here and there in Mr. Horton’s pages, how- 
ever, one detects the quite natural wish that Crane’s family 
had been more harmonious and sympathetic: the family 
portrait is one of unrelieved tension and gloom cast upon 
a background of prosperous Philistia —the familiar, frus- 
trating milieu of the American artist. Yet, given Crane’s 
monstrous egoism, grievously aggravated by homosexual- 
ity, his infantile preoccupation with himself, the sentimen- 
tal conviction of the sanctity of his own experience because 
it was his — given all this, one must conclude that Crane 
would have been frustrated and destroyed in any human 
society that we have any record of; and in any classical 
society, like that of fifth-century Athens, a society occa- 
sionally still involved as the perfect milieu for the artist, 
it is not likely that a man like Crane could have become 
a poet at all. In order to see in Crane’s personal disaster 
and the fragmentary character of his work a full indict- 
ment of the society in which he lived, one must accept 
the most extreme tenet of romanticism, which ends up 
by asserting that society ought to exist primarily for art. 

Mr. Horton does not go that far. In fact, his careful 
summary of the causes that led to Crane’s suicide is a 


model of intelligence and good sense: 


After tracing the course of his life and particularly the swift 
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decline of the last years, beginning with the fall of 1927, there 
should be little need to insist upon the complex and organic char- 
acter of his suicide. One may see it either as an escape from a 
society in which he had no function or from a psychic impasse 
which had no solution; one may see it morally as the violent 
issue of debauchery or, mystically, as the last desperate effort to 
achieve a transcendant unity through his favorite symbol, the sea; 
or finally, one may take a more general and inclusive view of it, 
such as the one so constantly stressed in these pages — namely, 
the lack of security, both spiritual and worldly, which, like an 
interior cavity hollowed by fear, distorted the surfaces and sub- 
strata of his life with fatal displacements. 


If I understand Mr. Horton’s rather confused metaphor 
at the end of this passage, I subscribe fully to his analysis; 
yet I feel that one of the effects of this insecurity — which 
is surely the key to Crane’s life — Mr. Horton fails to 
bring out sufficiently. In spite of Crane’s professed belief 
in the high mission of the poet, a role that he attempted 
with great heroism to play, he never had any deep confi- 
dence in the significance of his own work or in the arts 
as a whole. I say this out of memories of long intimacy 
with him. In so far as American life and standards undid 
him, they did their evil work not through the “environ- 
ment” but through Crane himself. This struggle within 
him was one phase of a single struggle that harassed him 
upon every plane of his life. 

How did this complex personal problem affect his work? 
Mr. Horton is inclined to think it affected it very little, 
since of his “recurrent obsessions and constant dissipa- 
tions” he says that “he recognized them honestly and 
clearly understood their causes.”” In a sense he did recog- 
nize and understand them, but at the deeper level of artis- 
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tic creation they remained unfaced and unsolved. And 
this brings us to Mr. Horton’s evaluation of the poetry 
which seems to me not so extravagant as improperly 
stated. Mr. Horton frequently steps into the pitfall await- 
ing every literary biographer who closely traces the con- 
nection between the life and the poetry: Having derived 
Crane’s intention with a certain poem, for example For 
the Marriage of Faustus and Helen, he tends to see the 
poem as the perfection of the intention; but the poem, in 
spite of its brilliantly written passages, remains a juvenile 
work. 

One final disagreement with Mr. Horton and I shall 
be done with ingratitude to a careful and, as biographies 
go, wholly successful book. The discussion of The Bridge 
seems to me to miss the point of much of the recent criti- 
cism of that poem: Mr. Horton dismisses it as demand- 
ing of the poem “some cure-all’—the terms in which 
Crane himself dismissed it — some panacea, political or 
social. As a matter of fact, that is precisely what Crane 
wanted the poem to be and that is why, in its total struc- 
ture and effect, it is not a success. After Crane had tried 
to put greater pressure of meaning upon a trivial symbol 
than it would bear, he was thrown back upon the “recur- 
rent obsessions” lying too deep for analysis; he was alone 
again with his personal problem, a solution of which he 
had not found in terms of his art; nor had he discovered 
that no such solution might be possible. Had he discovered 


this, the romantic sentimentalism of the “bridge” symbol 
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would have seemed inadequate at the outset. It is well 
that it did not seem inadequate, unless we may assume 
that he could have got a better symbol; for without it 
American literature would be the less rich for the absence 
of the magnificent fragments in The Bridge. 

Allen Tate 


REVIEWS 
VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


Biography for Traman, by Winfield Townley Scott. Covici- 

Friede. 

Although we do not expect a first book of verse to exhibit 
the same level of achievement as a Collected Poems, we may 
legitimately ask that it supply a valid raison d’étre. Poetry 
may be its own excuse for being, but that does not mean that, 
merely because it has been wrapped in poetic form, any idea 
or sentiment, no matter how uninformed, pointless or frivo- 
lous, is worth consideration. A serious reader of verse is a 
person seriously concerned with problems of human life and 
conduct, just as poetry itself, in the last analysis, is concerned 
with these problems. Such a reader quite properly demands 
of a young poet that his verse embrace — in its own terms, 
of course — an awareness of society and of the human pre- 
dicament ; that it contain, at least in embryo form, those qual- 
ities which are the attributes of the mature writer. 

This first book of verse by Winfield Scott merits attention 
because, while it does not meet these demands as fully as 
one may wish, it does represent an attempt to do so. Mr. 
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Variations on a Theme 


Scott, it is evident, is a sensitive man with a respect for his 
medium that is auspiciously combined with a genuine effort 
to grapple with the urgencies of his age. For him the writ- 
ing of verse has grown out of a need to give order to his 
thoughts and perceptions, to find the “truth of this time” and 
within it an individual integrity and purpose. Like his pro- 
tagonist, Traman, Mr. Scott is one of 


These passionate ones who would befriend 
Some truth and wear it to the grave: 


Contrive in dark a light to save. 


These lines define the underlying theme of the sequence 
that comprises the book and gives it its title. Each of the 
poems enunciates some feeling, idea, or mood related either 
directly or by inference to this central theme. Together 
they form a record of the emotional, intellectual, and spiri- 
tual development of Traman, who is presented as a represen- 
tative member of the generation born at the outbreak of the 
World War. The certitude and calm that marked his boy- 
hood are contrasted with the frustration, doubt, loneliness, 
and boredom of the post-War period through which he passed 
on his way to manhood. What differentiates Traman from 
his predecessors, Senlin and Sweeney, to whose creators Mr. 
Scott is obviously and not always too happily indebted, is 
his arduous struggle toward some kind of affirmation. The 
nature of the affirmation finally attained is perhaps best indi- 
cated in Soliloquy, the next to the last poem in the book, 


where the poet concludes with Traman: 
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There is no quarrel between the sun and death. 
I have heard the black drums in the sun, but always 
The singing horns of light above the drums. 


So let my ears be intimate of that pulse. 


‘ ; , This is enough, to be 
Not lost at last, but only turned again 
Surely, wholly in the great tides of light. 


The disconcerting vagueness of this affirmation, its fun- 
damental irrelevance and even avoidance of the problems 
posed in the preceding pages, justifies the observation that 
Mr. Scott has led his readers out of the waste land only to 
precipitate them into the bottomless pit of irresponsible mys- 
ticism. Moreover, it accounts largely for the failure of the 
sequence as a whole, and at the same time provides the meas- 
ure of the author’s present limitations, though it does not 
detract from the excellence of certain individual poems such 
as Summer Afternoon, Where Ignorant Armies, and Ant- 
arctic from New England — poems that reveal Mr. Scott's 
discriminating sensibility and feeling for cadence and lan- 
guage to decided advantage. T. C. Wilson 


LEAVE THE LEAF ITS SPRINGTIME 


New Poems, by Frederick Mortimer Clapp. Harper & Bros. 

If you are one of those readers who feel that there can be 
far more poetry in a compact definition than in the over- 
expansion of an image, I believe you will continually find 
eventfulness in Clapp’s New Poems. Clapp can demarcate 
situations with scholastic compression. “Luxor lies ruins,” 
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he writes, in his poem Peering at Pharaohs —and I don’t 
see how you could do more with that. The two initial /’s, 
the two final hard s’s, with the middle monosyllabic word, as 
bridge, combining both — that seems to me gratifying, work- 
manlike language. It is the kind of accomplishment Clapp 
has often. 

With such stylistic equipment he goes forth to encounter 
danger; at which point we must introduce our “however.” 
(If one wanted a ’scutcheon for the family tree of modern 
thought, I propose as heraldic legend that strange device, 
Néanmoins.) Clapp’s economy of production has its attend- 
ant rigor (“‘rigor” as in “rigor mortis”’). One is led to spec- 
ulate on the difference between an Egyptian, looking at an 
Egyptian mummy when Egyptian culture was alive, and our- 
selves looking at the mummy in a museum now, when its 
culture is dead. ‘The poet, viewing the archaeological object 
under glass hears outside an aeroplane; he imagines “the 
steep spiral climb / Of that mechanic hawk.” By varying 
incantatory entrances, each firmly constructed, he returns 
us to the same uneasy mood, such feeling perhaps as one 
might get on leaving the traffic-laden streets on a hot sum- 
mer day and entering a cool, dark church (someone else’s 
church). 

There are fears that one dare not confront, lest he be 
turned to stone. They are a Gorgon’s head. But if he makes 
for himself a stylistic mirror, he can observe the monster thus 
reflected — and he is not rigidified. The unexpected bottle- 


neck in the economy of such production is this: It is when 
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the poet is not viewing Gorgon’s heads in the protective mir- 
ror of his style, it is then that he is turned to stone. Or, 
translated: Our present poet can contemplate death with 
mastery; it does not freeze him; but when he holds his in- 
genious mirror up to life, he becomes petrified. He has an 
obol for crossing Acheron (even our great assertive steam- 
ships become her ‘“Acherontic liners”) — but he passes out 
this obol constantly, which is a punishment. 

Within these contextual limits, Clapp’s naming is expert. 
Here are, cautiously appraising, 


clear cold eyes 
That make of me an alien. 


The strict inventory discloses that days were spent “in a 
grass-fire of activity.” The sexual act serves for “defying the 
Macrocosm.” He observes how 


new astronomic ice ages set in 
and new conventions of original sin. 

As I became formed to the pattern, towards the end of his 
book I noted a poem entitled Birth. On the basis of past evi- 
dence, I ventured: “Somehow this birth will be a dying.” 
Partially, the poet outwitted me. He treats, with delicacy, 
of an opening leaf. He gets us to opening with it. But he 
rounds out the matter thus: 


Why does it tremble so on its stem? 
Is it, its fulness found, 
Tugging in an ecstasy of vitality still unconsumed 
Towards disembodiment? 
I felt that one should try hard to leave the leaf its spring- 


time. However, the taking-away can be done in slovenly 
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Leave the Leaf Its Springtime 


fashion or well. And Clapp often does it very well — posi- 
tively, assertively, by scrupulous stylistic building. 
Kenneth Burke 


FIRST DISCOVERIES 


Encounter in April, by May Sarton. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
To read any book of first poems is to be present at a pro- 
gram of impersonations. It is the devotee’s peculiar pleasure 
to name each mime correctly, to estimate the skill in the 
mimicry, to catch the moment when the performer’s ability 
exceeds his mask and the individual, the new person is re- 
vealed. Encounter in April affords ample opportunity for 
these enjoyments to those who have been interested in Miss 
Sarton’s scattered publications here and in England. 

The reason that a young writer is so often acting the part 
of an older one is because a poet’s prime difficulty is to keep 
skin-close to the feelings and thoughts that are his own and 
at the same time to use only that segment of the world’s 
vocabulary which experience has actually vitalized for him. 
We would either have fuller selves to communicate than we 
do, or we would have smoother styles than are rightfully ours. 

Thus a good part of Miss Sarton’s poems are love sonnets, 
the best of which are perhaps the first and fourth in the 
sequence whose title the book bears. But to achieve the high 
polish which these sonnets possess it has been necessary for 
the poet to employ a good many pre-fabricated emotions, 
just as the sonnet form itself lends a ready-made gloss to the 
verse. The result is that the whole performance inevitably 
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calls up Millay, et. a/., in their second April moods, and 
Miss Sarton’s sonnets seem to stem from literary rather than 
personal emotions. 

The free, unrhymed lines of the poems in the middle sec- 
tions of the book are somehow much more effective. This is 
not a derogation of metrical forms, though how to make a 
sonnet a poem rather than just another sonnet is one of the 
most baffling poetic problems there is. These less rigid poems 
(such as Japanese Papers), because of a lack of sufficient 
composition in language and mood, can also come to nothing, 
drifting away rather than remaining like perfectly cut agates 
in the mind. But such poems as The Trees — 


beech and laburnum, saffron fountains, 
the candled chestnut, ballerina elms 


all ascension lifting up of flowers: 
and Kew — 


The people-choruses wander down avenues of operatic grass 

compose themselves into the long perspective of the trees — 
show an eye at once simple and sophisticated, individual in its 
observations and feminine in the sense that Edith Sitwell and 
D. H. Lawrence are such. 

The finest piece of work in every way is a lyric in ten 
fluid parts, She Shall Be Called Woman. Its theme is a girl’s 
first putting-on (“a shift, And she was trying it for the first 
time”) of her mature body (“this shape of a pear, This heavi- 
ness of a curving fruit”). There is a delicate physiological 
nearness here that recalls Kay Boyle’s best prose. 
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First Discoveries 


She looked down 
at the naked hand 
and wept. 


the mesh 
the exquisite small hairs 


this delicate savage 


this was her hand, 
a present someone had given her. 


One remembers the boy Yeats jumping over a stick between 


s 
two chairs each morning in his bedroom, delighting in the 
supple wonder of his new-found body. This genuine sensi- 
bility and emotional necessity motivating Miss Sarton’s poem 
impart to the lines an “unresistant, completely rhythmical” 
form which is beautiful and satisfying in every way. 

This poem seems to me to reveal that secret access that 
women have into the core of their sensations and feelings. 
And it is certainly from that heightened consciousness that 
their best and unique work always comes. It is to be hoped 
that Miss Sarton’s future writing will take its departure 
from this point. Sherman Conrad 


TIME CONFRONTED 


Time Has No Shadow, by Katherine Garrison Chapin. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. 

The final effect of this collection of poems is one of an 
eager personal philosophy. Not that the poet’s technique is 
negligible; it is on the contrary both responsive and compe- 
tent, but it is submerged. The tricks of expression by which 


many writers gain attention are supplanted here by devices 
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of viewpoint, by unexpected and individual turns of thought. 
The reader feels the impress of a keen intelligence at work 
upon the major problem implied by the title, the nature of 
time and its effect upon the human entity. 

Proust conceived of time as a substance, an essence, an 
almost tangible material in which the items of memory stood 
suspended, undissolved. Miss Chapin works from the same 
direction, but portrays the impotence of time in the presence 
of memory, its inability to efface the things men leave be- 
hind them. More than the usual volume of disparate verses, 
written at varying intervals and under changing circum- 
stances, these poems move foward with a steady pace toward 
a definite conclusion. Time has no shadow. It cannot obliter- 
ate the “long-remembered light.”’ 

As for the poetic method used, the first of the series will 
serve to illustrate: Stonehenge is a subject which has been 
often approached, but always from the present backward. 
Miss Chapin reached her conclusions by going back of the 
cause and looking forward. She becomes for the moment of 
writing one of those “men bent down with sand and blood 
in their eyes,” who labored to build a monument which time 
could not destroy, and who succeeded. From the same van- 
tage-point she has written other poems, Gree Column at 
Nimes, and Secret (The Van Gogh Exhibition). 

the great will be remembered, and in moments that make plain 
their passions, not alone 


the vast symphony, the large, impressive canvas, 
the piled eloquence of stone... 


. 
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Time Confronted 


and you, Vincent, in your field of grass, 
Each blade a knife-edge, each color a spear, 
Your secret revealed, naked, breath-takingly clear. 

Such poems are too diffuse to represent Miss Chapin’s 
talent at its best, however. When she directs her attention 
to language rather than to philosophy she is able to produce 
poems like Sails in the Distance, one of the finest in the book: 

No bird-note slides from the motionless dry tree, 
The words I write are whispered, paper words. 
The flowers stand waxen, stiff 

In the garden hollow. 

Must a long thought end in if 

And no answer follow? 

Must the wind swoon 

Like this still afternoon? 

Across the distance, cutting the pale sea 

A tall white schooner swings; 

Turns till the masts are one clear line; 

Leans till the curved sails fill, 

And passes, urged by the steady will 

Of a strong wind blowing clear, 

That blows not now, not here. 

The dilemma is finally solved by setting up an image of 
timelessness and immortality, not in the usual sentimental 
fashion, but by means of the mention of a long succession of 
enduring things, great music, great art, the invincible spirit 
of man, the unforgotten dead. Almost she convinces the 
reader, but if she fails it is partly because, in the reading, 
time has become too real to be denied. JILN.N. 


DEFECTIVE SINCERITY 


Straight or Curly? by Clifford Dyment. London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons. 
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Clifford Dyment is interested in sincerity, in not saying 
more than he actually feels, in being direct and modest. Such 
an intention is obviously admirable, but the difficulty of ful- 
filling it may be underestimated. Thus the fourth poem in 
this book begins: 

In the windows of shipping companies 
I see the perfect model ships. 


Oh, for strange countries! But they are leagues away, 
Locked, like a song behind shut lips. 


There is little to indicate that Mr. Dyment is very much 
aware of strange countries and is capable of setting forth 
this awareness in fresh and moving terms. Some of 
these poems are full of good perceptions and interesting feel- 
ings, such as “Gloved hands are blind,” and (of a fox) 
“Exploiter of shadows,” and “The pen’s wild dog,” and 
“The truth curled hidden under tongues.”” These occur as 
parts of poems in which their effect is, for the most part, dis- 
sipated by the lax mildness in which the whole poem is writ- 
ten. It is a failure of tone — the voice attempting to be 
direct, simple, and unpretentious is merely weak — and thus 
it is a metrical failure. 

Yeats, in his recent anthology, presents a lucid example of 
metrical control which bears directly upon the verse Dyment 
is trying to write. Yeats is speaking of how Bridges can use 
the most commonplace figures and yet achieve a magnificent 
whole, by using some trick of speeding up or slowing down 
the movement of the verse. This explanation is too general, 
but we can make it specific by examining the two lines of 
Bridges which Yeats quotes: 
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Defective Sincerity 


A glitter of pleasure 
And a dark tomb. 


The spondee of “dark tomb,” which halts the quasi-anapes- 
tic quickness of the preceding syllables, is clearly responsible 
for the way in which the meter has “reflected” the mean- 
ings; while, to begin with, the meanings have “characterized” 
the rhythm. (It is important to add this last clause, or the 
expressiveness of meter is easily caricatured: John Crowe 
Ransom, in the Spring Southern Review, attacks this kind of 
analysis when it is indeed ridiculous; but if we remember 
that the meaning “‘circumscribes” the rhythm to begin with, 
then to take Keats’ “Silent, upon a peak in Darien” and 
quote Gogarty’s parody, “Potent, behind the cart with Mary 
Ann” in order to show that the meter is not expressive — 
Ransom uses like examples — is to miss the reciprocal deter- 
mination which is involved.) We ought, then, to compare 
the example from Bridges with the following statement in 
one of Dyment’s poems: 


Here is no hope 

Of the quick and daring; 
Here the forsaken 

Dead and dying. 


No reader will believe this hopelessness, couched, as it is, in 
the feminine endings, intended as assonance, of the second 
and fourth lines, and with the hurrying trochees which begin 
three of the four lines. 

But this general defect can be illustrated again, in reverse, 
by quoting an example in Dyment himself where the percep- 
tions have really been fixed by the meter and there is no con- 
tradiction of rhythm and meaning: 
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The creature tense with wildness 
Knows death is sudden falling 
From fury into weary 
Surrendering of feeling. 


It is precisely the sensitivity revealed in such lines which 
makes one aware of the gaps elsewhere. 


Delmore Schwartz 


COMMENT 


On Wednesday evening, May 26th, there was held at the Arts 
Club of Chicago a dinner commemorating the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary of Poetry. This charming occasion was attended by seventy 
friends and associates of the magazine, citizens of Chicago who 
gathered to pay tribute to PorTry’s quarter-century of continuous 
publication, its achievements in the world of literature, the ideals 
and labors of Harriet Monroe, and the contribution made by her 
journal to the cultural life of Chicago and America. Mr. Ford 
Madox Ford, the distinguished novelist, poet, and editor, was an 
honored guest of the evening, and the party included such mem- 
bers of the Chicago community as Charles H. Hamill, Porrry’s 
oldest staff-member, who has served on the Administrative Com- 
mittee since the first volume; Mrs, William J. Calhoun of Peiping, 
China, Mr. William S. Monroe, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Fetcher, 
and other members of Miss Monroe’s family; Professors Robert 
Morss Lovett, Gordon J. Laing, and Percy H. Boynton of the 
University; Mr. Henry J. Patten, Dr. J. H. and Mrs. Marion 
Strobel Mitchell, Mrs. Margaret Ayer Barnes, Mrs. Inez Cunning- 
ham Stark, Mrs. Frances Shaw, Miss Joanna Fortune, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Brewster, the present editorial staff-members of Poetry, 
and others who have shared by editorial work, contributions, or 
practical encouragement in Poetry’s history. 

In his after-dinner remarks, Mr. Ford paid tribute to Portry’s 
long and courageous service to the cause of literature. After 
narrating some of his own experiences in promoting the welfare 
of modern writers in London, Paris, and New York, particularly in 
connection with his two brilliant magazines, The English Reviex 
in London before the War and The Transatlantic in Paris after 
it, Mr. Ford said that “Poetry is Chicago’s greatest asset in the 
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Comment 


world of international letters, its one distinct and unrivalled con- 
tribution to the good state of contemporary culture. Wherever a 
poet writes a poem, whether in Yorkshire or Oregon or Australia, 
he knows there is only one place to send it for a fair and intelligent 
hearing, and that is to the little magazine in Chicago across whose 
cover the Pegasus leaps. Without such steadfast and sacrificing 
labors as Poetry has demanded of its founder and editors, the 
condition of our civilization would lapse — even more swiftly than 
certain forces are at present making it lapse — into violence, stu- 
pidity, and savagery. At this moment particularly, when murder 
is one of the few active inspirations in the human heart, it takes 
an organ like Poetry to keep alive a higher and nobler kind of 
inspiration, What Poerry requires annually for its future security 
is less than it takes to fire off one cannon in a battle, to slaughter 
a battalion or annihilate a city, and it should be part of Chicago’s 
and America’s pride in Poetry’s high honor that they will see to 
it that the magazine is preserved for at least another quarter- 
century of labor on behalf of the highest motives of the human 
mind, the cause of cultural peace and well-being, and the dignity 
of civilization.” 

Other speakers of the evening — Professor Lovett, Mr. Hamill, 
Dr. Laing, Mrs. Barnes — seconded this tribute, some by recalling 
memories of PoeTry’s adventurous beginnings in 1912 and of Miss 
Monroe’s friendships, others by emphasizing Porrry’s valiant per- 
sistence through twenty-five years of disorder and uncertainty, and 
its survival as the only purely literary journal of recognized dis- 
tinction in America. All of them urged the participation of the 
citizens of Chicago in Poetrry’s birthday celebration next October 
and in its future security. One of PoetTry’s oldest supporters, Mr. 
S. O. Levinson of Chicago, who founded the Levinson Prize in 
1914, was prevented by illness from attending, but his telegram 
which ended by saying that while “Washington has its political 
Monroe Doctrine, Chicago has a poetic Monroe Doctrine which is 
just as truly a source of national pride,” was one of the most 
applauded tributes of the evening. 

Another recent tribute to Porrry took the form of a Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Exhibition in the Poetry Room of the library of Har- 
vard University. Here, from May 22nd to June Sth, were dis- 
played past and present volumes of the magazine, some of its most 
distinguished publications, books by authors first introduced in its 
pages, and editorials marking the ideals and battles of the maga- 
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zine. The Boston Evening Transcript, in reporting the exhibition, 
said: “In 1912 Poetry was founded by Harriet Monroe as an un- 
prejudiced organ to encourage poetry of all types showing intrinsic 
merit. For twenty-four years—until her death last fall — Miss 
Monroe introduced to the reading public most of the outstanding 
poets of the period. In spite of numerous financial crises she always 
paid liberally fc- contributions and always had her ledger in the 
black at the end of the year. The magazine is the chief factor in 
the resurrection of popular interest in poetry, for the art was in a 
sad state in America in the early nineteen hundreds. Today Poetry 
is the foremost journal of its type in the world, In spite of this, 
the continuation of its publication is an open question, depending 
on financial support.” 

We have received another item from the Boston Transcript of 
several months ago, in which Poretry’s career was reviewed. From 
it we venture to quote a few remarks: “Everyone knows that the 
oldest and finest magazine in the United States devoted wholly to 
poetry is the little orange-covered monthly issued for the last 
twenty-five years from Chicago, 232 East Erie Street is to hundreds 
and hundreds of American poets the most famous street number in 
the country. Sooner or later every poet worth his salt, or some day 
to be worth it, has sent poems to that address, and the best of 
them have been accepted and printed. Most poets, too, buy the 
magazine to find out what is really being written, and to read the 
sharp and clear-eyed criticism of published volumes that fills the 
rearward pages. No one who pretends to the love of living poetry 
should be without it, and few are... . It is almost impossible to 
say too strongly that all who believe in or read or write poetry in 
these days should help to the utmost to see that Poetry lives another 
quarter century. . . . There should be enough people in the United 
States of America to assure through gifts, through regular annual 
subscriptions, through writing poetry, and through faith in Miss 
Monroe’s vision, the continuance of the oldest and strongest maga- 
zine of poetry the United States has ever known.” 


Miss Elizabeth Bishop, of New York, but at present traveling 
in Ireland and France, was graduated from Vassar College in 1934. 
Her verse has appeared in Trial Balances (where it was accom- 
panied by an appreciation by Marianne Moore), in Life and Let- 
ters Today, The Forum, New Directions, and several other journals. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Mr. Harris Downey, of Baton Rouge, La., is in the English De- 
partment of the Louisiana State University, and has contributed 
verse and prose to The Southern Review, The Virginia Quarterly 
Review, and other periodicals. 

Miss Roberta Halloway, of Berkeley, Cal., has published verse and 
prose in The Nation, The Saturday Review, Books, and other 
magazines. She is now studying for her doctorate at the University 
of California. 

Josephine W. B. Jacobsen (Mrs. Eric J.), lives at Homeland, 
near Baltimore. Miss Marjorie Knapp lives in Boston. “Michal 
Thorn” is the pseudonym of a young English poet. 

Mr. Robert Friend, born in Brooklyn in 1913 and graduated 
from Brooklyn College in 1934, has lately been working for the 
WPA as a teacher of Remedial Reading, and conducting an experi- 
ment in teaching the writing of verse to young children. 

The other poets of this issue have previously appeared in Poetry. 

Mr. Winfield Townley Scott, of Providence, R. I., a graduate 
of Brown University, and a member of the literary staff of the 
Providence Journal, published this year his first book of verse, 
Biography for Traman (Covici-Friede), reviewed in this issue. 
In 1935 he won the Guarantors’ Prize in Poetry. He has also con- 
tributed critical reviews to these pages. 

Mr. Edmund Wilson, of New York, is now living near Stamford, 
Conn. He is well known for his literary criticism, particularly in 
Axel’s Castle (1931), and for his literary editorship of The New 
Republic, 1926-30. His most recent book is a collection of three 
plays, This Room and This Gin and These Sandwiches (contain- 
ing The Crime in the Whistler Room, A Winter in Beech Street, 
and Beppo and Beth), just issued in the New Republic Dollar 
Series; these describe “three successive stages in the post-War 
artistic and moral revolt.” He is also preparing a history of modern 
socialist theories of history, To the Finland Station. His earlier 
verse has appeared in Poets, Farewell! (Scribners, 1929.) 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, is an old contributor 
to Poetry and the author of five books of verse: Verses for Chil- 
dren (1898), The Border of the Lake (1910), The Sharing (1914), 
Faces and Open Doors (1922), and New Lyrics (1930), as well as 
of translations of Gautier’s Emaux et Camées (1903) and Gregh’s 
La Maison de l’Enfance (1907). 

Mr. Harold Rosenberg, of New York, was an editor of The New 
Act, an experimental literary journal, and has contributed verse 
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and criticism to Poetry, The Symposium, The Partisan Review, 
and other magazines. Mr. William Stephens, of Gary, Ind., is a 
journalist. 

Mr. Gilbert Maxwell, of New York City, is the author of Look 
to the Lightning (1934) and Stranger’s Garment (1936), both pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. Mr. John Russell McCarthy, of 
La Crescenta, Cal., first appeared in Poetry in 1914. 
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